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CATHOLICS ORGANIZE TO SUPPORT beaten 


HE organization of a 
Catholic Citizens’ Com- 
mittee for Ratification 

of the Federal Child Labor 
Amendment, headed by Frank 
P. Walsh, prominent New York 
lawyer and Chairman of the 
Power Authority of the State of 
New York, was announced on 
February 17. Mr. Walsh stated 
that the new Committee, which 
includes in its membership 
priests, lawyers, educators, in- 
dustrialists, labor representa- 
tives and civic leaders will seek 
to organize Catholic sentiment 
for the Child Labor Amendment 
in those states which have not 
yet ratified. Headquarters of the 
Committee are at 70 Pine Street, 
New York City. 

“This is a crvcial time for the 
Federal Child Labor Amend- 
ment,” said Mr. Walsh in mak- 
ing public the announcement of the organization. 
“Twenty-four states have already ratified but 12 
more must do so before the Amendment is incor- 
porated in the Constitution. These ratifications will 
not be secured without a struggle, for a widespread 


campaign of misreprescntation has been lauiched>—T 


have been especially distressed by the opposition on 
the part of many Catholics, some of whom are per- 
sons of great prominence and influence—an opposi- 
tion, which, in my opinion, has been influential in 
blocking the ratification of the Amendment in cer- 
tain of the state legislatures. 

“Our Committee is convinced there is nothing in 
this Amendment which Catholics need fear, but that 
selfish interests, seeking to maintain the right of in- 
dustry to exploit children, are persistently spreading 
the idea that the Amendment is poorly drawn in an 
effort to enroll among its opponents individuals and 
groups who ordinarily would strongly support pro- 
tective legislation for the children of the country. 

‘‘A study of the history of the Amendment and its 
drafting leaves no doubt in our minds as to the sin- 





FRANK P. WAISH 


cerity of its proponents, or the 
reasons for the specific phrase- 
ology. The belief expressed by 
some of our faith that use of the 
word ‘labor’ opens the door to 
federal control of education is 
without legal basis. This be- 
lief is predicated on a dictionary 
definition of labor as ‘physical 
or mental toil’ widely quoted by 
the opponents with the implica- 
tion that mental toil would in- 
clude work children do in the 
classroom. I do not believe 
there is any justification what- 
ever for this interpretation of 
the word ‘labor’ which, as used 
in labor statutes, has frequently 
been construed by the Courts. 
Speaking on this point a few 
years ago the late Senator 
Walsh of Montana said: ‘Au- 
thority as well as reason impels 
to the conclusion that the fears 
entertained in some quarters that the federal govern- 
ment would, in some wise, under the Amendment con- 
trol education are without foundation.’ After citing 
several cases in which the Courts had construed the 
term ‘labor,’ Senator Walsh continued: ‘In none of 
een given 
such a scope as to embrace the field of education. The 
suggestion that the Amendment means national con- 
trol of education, it is not unreasonable to surmise, 
originated with one who knows better, to excite the 
fears of some undiscriminating minds overwrought 
by the so-called Oregon law and the proposal: to 
create a federal department of education. I venture 
the assertion that the Amendment affords no ground 
for even serious argument that it has such scope or 
that any self-respecting lawyer will ever stand before 
a court to contend that it does, assuming that the Con- 
gress should ever conclude that it was by the Amend- 
ment vested with any such authority.’ 
“It is because I am so firmly convinced that the 
Amendment is a legitimate and necessary measure for 
(Continued on page 3) 
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YOUTH AND INDUSTRY 


“Safeguards for young people at work involve three major 


points of attack: first, with reference to their entrance into. 


industry; second, with reference to the opportunities which 
industry itself affords; and, third, with reference to the re- 
lationship of vocational life to the entire economic, political 
and social structure of the nation.” 


IN the paragraph quoted, Miss Katharine Lenroot, 
Chief of the United States Children’s Bureau, at 
a dinner given in February by the Vocational Service 
for Juniors in New York City, summed up the present- 
day problems of youth in industry. 

Fresh proof that the entrance into industry of chil- 
dren under 16 is again becoming a problem of sizable 
proportions is adduced from the figures on first regu- 
lar employment certificates granted by 129 cities 
located in 29 states which report monthly to the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. In this area, during the seven months 
of 1935 following the Schechter decision, some 11,- 
000 boys and girls 14 and 15 years of age received 
certificates permitting them to leave school for work. 
This is 58 per cent greater than the number of cer- 
tificates issued in the same area during the twelve 
months of 1934, which totaled about 7,000. 

Moreover, in the states,and cities reporting the oc- 
cupations for which employment certificates were 
issued, : 
cent for stores, under the NRA; whereas after the 
abolition of the codes 12 per cent were for factories 
and 17 per cent for stores. 

The increasing absorption of children under 16 
into industry not only limits their own opportunities 
for.vocational training and cultural development, but 
aggravates the difficulties of finding work for young 
people over 16 for whom suitable employment is 
often a crying need both economically and psycho- 
logically. 

The youth survey recently made by the Welfare 
Council of New York City under the direction of 
- Miss E. N. Matthews, indicated approximately 390,- 
000 young people between 16 and 25 years of age 
who were unemployed, nearly 37 per cent of whom 
had never held a job. Considering only the “em- 


ployable” young people, that is those out of school 
and able and anxious to work, about half were un- 
employed, the proportion out of work being greatest 
among the minors under 20 years of age. Only a small 
scattering of the unemployed young people had voca- 
tional training in other than commercial subjects. 

Speaking on the same occasion with Miss Lenroot, 
the Director of the Vocational Service for Juniors, 
Dr. Mary Holmes Stevens Hayes, stated that the 
estimate made by Secretary of Labor Perkins a year 
ago that 5,000,000 young people were probably un- 
employed (based on a ratio of working young people 
to total working population according to the 1930 
Census, in relation to total unemployed in 1934) was 
unduly conservative. Surveys subsequently made 
showed that in Pennsylvania, 28 per cent of the work- 
ing population was unemployed, while 35 per cent 
of the younger work applicants were without jobs. 
In Massachusetts this relationship was 25 and 29 per 
cent, and in Springfield, Ohio, it was 21 and 30 per 
cent. 

Dr. Hayes stressed the increasing speed and inten- 
sity of occupational life and its decreasing span in 
years; and counseled that the lengthening period of 
youth can be wisely used not only for definite voca- 
tional training, but to develop a backlog of established 
habits, fundamental skills and abiding interests 
which will form a second line of reserve in the also 
lengthening period of age. 


J. PRENTICE MURPHY 


. the sudden death of Prentice Murphy, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Children’s Bureau of Phila- 
delphia and Seybert Institute of Philadelphia, the 
children of the nation have lost a staunch and lifelong 
friend. His unfailing sympathy for under-privileged 
childhood exerted its influence far beyond the agen- 
cies and the city with which he was primarily con- 
nected, making him an active supporter of many 
easures tor social betterment, including, specifically, 
the Child Labor Amendment. Si 4 


NEW EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION 


The Educational Policies Commission recently cre- 
ated by joint action of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the Department of Superintendence, has 
appointed Mr. Courtenay Dinwiddie as one of a 
group of educational and civic leaders to act as con- 
sultants ex officio for the Commission. The policies 
of the Commission, which was appointed for a five- 
year term of office, will be developed from its con- 
tacts with these consultants, with the aim of building 
up long-range planning for the improvement of 
American schools. ' 
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CATHOLICS ORGANIZE TO SUPPORT 


AMENDMENT 
(Continued from page 1) 


the elimination of child labor from this country, and 
am equally certain that the opposition is largely self- 
interested when traced to its origin that I deplore a 
general impression to the effect that even a minority 
of the men and women of our faith are opposed to it. 
I have therefore accepted the Chairmanship of the 
Catholic Citizens’ Committee for Ratification of the 
Child Labor Amendment.” 

Mr. Walsh has had a long career of public service. 
He was appointed by President Wilson Chairman of 
the Federal Commission on Industrial Relations in 
1913, was joint Chairman with the late ex-President 
Taft of the War Labor Board in 1918, was appointed 
in 1929 by Governor Roosevelt a member of the New 
York Commission on Revision of Public Utilities 
Laws and since 1931 has been Chairman of the Power 
Authority of the State of New York. He is a mem- 
ber of the American Bar Association and of the State 
Bar Associations of New York and Missouri. 

Mr. Walsh’s Committee is still in the process of 
organization. Prominent Catholics who have already 
accepted membership include: 


JupGE JAMES J. BARRETT, Presiding Judge of the Court of Claims, 
Syracuse, New York. 


Jupce Ewinc C. BLAND, Kansas City Court of Appeals, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

JupGE EuGENE C. BONNIWELL, Judge of the Municipal Court, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

JAMEs P. BoyLe, Lawyer, Schenectady, New York. 


RAPHAEL A. CARRETTA, Supervisor of Westchester County, Mt. 
Vernon, New York. 


JupGE JOHN F. Carew, Supreme Court of New York, New York 
City. 

Mrs. H. F. CHADEAYNE, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Epwarp P. Connor, City Auditor, Kansas City, Missouri. 


C. F. Conroy, Vice-President, New York State Federation of Labor, 
Buffalo, New York. 


REVEREND JOHN M. Cooper, Educator and Anthropologist, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

REVEREND FRANCIS YV. CorcoraN, C.M., New Orleans, Louisiana. 

WoLFranco E. Cripart, Lawyer, Mt. Vernon, New York. 

Dr. Harriet Ltoyp Doane, Physician, Pulaski, New York. 

Henry I. Dockwe!Ler, Lawyer, Los Angeles, California. 

JoHN T. DoNaHugE, Educator, Vocational High School, Syracuse, 
New York. 

WitutiaM H. Doo ey, Principal, Straubenmuller Textile High 
School, New York City. 

THomAs H. Down, Lawyer, Salamanca, New York. 

Morton Downey, Actor, New York City. 

JouHN J. DoyLe, City Councilman, Buffalo, New York. 

JOHN J. EGAN, Secretary, Connecticut Federation of Labor, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. _ 

FRANCIS P. FENTON, New England Organizer, American Federation 
of Labor, Boston, Massachusetts. 

VINCENT J. FERRIS, President, Allied Printing Trades Council of the 
State of New York, New York City. 

JOHN FrrzPaTRICK, President, Chicago Federation of Labor, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

LILLIAN BARNES ForpD, Sociologist, Rochester, New York. 

J. E. Hacerty, Department of Sociology, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Mrs. Betty A. HAWLEY, Secretary, Advisory Board of Industrial 
Education, New York City. 


CARLTON J. H. Hayes, Professor of History, Columbia University, 
New York City. ; 

Mrs. C. L. HopGg; Cherrydale, Virginia. 

JAMES J. Hoey, Collector of Internal Revenue, New York City. 

JANE M. Hoky, Director of the Public Assistance Bureau of the 
Social Security Board, Washington, D. C. 

JAMES T. Ivory, Mayor, Binghamton, New York. 

Mrs. SarA C. JOHNSON, Chairman of Committee on Government 
in Operation, Larchmont League of Women Voters, Larchmont, 
New York. 

EDWARD KEATING, Editor of Labor, former Representative from 
Colorado; Washington, D. C. 

EDWARD K. KENNEDY, Lawyer, New York City. 

Mrs. GEorGE H. KENNEDY, Buffalo, New York. 

RIGHT REVEREND MONSIGNOR WILLIAM J. KeERBy, Editor, The 


Ecclesiastical Review, Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

JEROME G. KERWIN, Associate Professor of Political Science, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

JOHN A. Lapp, Former Professor of Sociology and Head of Depart- 
ment of Social Science, Marquette University; Chicago, Illinois. 

Lewis E. LAwes, Warden, Sing Sing Prison, Ossining, New York. 

JupGE Tom H. Lusy, Judge of the Juvenile Court, Huron, South 

~ Dakota. 

WILLIAM J. MALLIN, State Director, New York State Association 
of Lions Clubs, Larchmont, New York. 

REVEREND J. W. R. MaGuirE, Dean, Department of Sociology, St. 
Viator College, Burbonnais, Illinois. 

JoHN J. MAHONEY, Professor of Education, Boston University, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

THOMAS F, MAHONY, Longmont, Colorado. 

Davip A. McCasg, Professor of Economics, Prirceton University, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

JoHN C. McGarry, President, Central Trades and Labor Assembly, 
Syracuse, New York. 

Mrs. P. T. McGerr, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

REVEREND JAMES G. McGowan, Director of Social Service Work, 
Kansas City Diocese, Kansas City, Missouri. 

REVEREND R. A. McGowan, Assistant Director, Department of 
Social Action, National Catholic Welfare Conference, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

RosE J. McHue6u, Assistant Commissioner, Department of Social 
Welfare, State of New York, Albany, New York. 

GEORGE MEANY, President, New York State Federation of Labor, 
New York City. 

Mrs. Mary V. Murpuy, Treasurer, Central Labor Union, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

PARKER THOMAS Moon, Profc.cor of International Relations, 
Columbia University, Editor Political Science Quarterly, New 
York City. ets Bases ee Soe 

Cornetius C. Moore, Lawyer, Newpeze; Khode Island. 

PAUL J. Morrin, General President, International Association of 
Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Epwarp N. NockELs, Presidént and General Manager, Radio Sta- 

_ tion WCEL, Chicago, Illinois. 

Patrick H. O'BRIEN, Attorney-General of Michigan, Lansing, 
Michigan. 

FRANK E. O’CALLAGHAN, JRk., Business Man, American Radiator 
Co., New York City. 

JoHN M. O'HANLON, Secretary-Treasurer, New York State Federa- 
tion of Labor, Albany, New York. 

Mrs. RosE M. Onaus, Commissioner, Social Service Division, 
Welfare Department, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Mrs. JOHN F. O'REILLY, Civic Chairman, Woman's Club, Mamaro- 
neck, New York. 

E. J. ORSENIGO, Manufacturer, New York City. 

JoserH P. RYAN, President, International Longshoremen’s Associa-— 
tion and President of Central Trades and Labor Council, New 
York City. 


JoHN ScuLLY, Lawyer, Rochester, New York. 
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ANTHONY H. Seitz, Merchant, Mt. Vernon, New York. 
G. SYDNEY SHANE, Lawyer, Salamanca, New York. 
EpWIN J. SHANNAHAN, Lawyer, Kansas City, Missouri. 
JouN J. SHINE, Business Man, Mt. Vernon, New York. 


Mrs. FRED S. SISSON, Chairman, Peace Action Group, Catholic 
Woman’s Club of Utica, Whitesboro, New York. 


Harry SLATTERY, Lawyer, Special Assistant to the United States 
Secretary of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


A. M. SULLIVAN, Writer and Advertising Specialist, New York City. 
Dr. EDMUND B. SULLIVAN, Physician, Mt. Vernon, New York. 
JOHN SULLIVAN, Commissioner of the New York State Liquor 


Authority; Vice-President of the New York State Federation 
of Labor, New York City. 


JosEPH M. TONE, State Labor Commissioner of Connecticut, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 
Louis B. WARD, Business Counselor, Detroit, Michigan. 


RoBerRT J. Warr, Secretary, Massachusetts Federation of Labor, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

GROVER WHALEN, Merchant; Director, John Wanamaker; former 

Police Commissioner of New York City; New York City. 

Mrs. HELEN E. WHALEN, President, St. Lawrence County Branch, 
American Association of University Women, Ogdensburg, 
New York. 

SHIRLEY W. WYNNE, M.D., Former Commissioner of Health of 
New York City; New York City. 


IT HAPPENED LIKE THIS 


(NotE: In response to a demand for illustrative cases of 
child labor, the AMERICAN CHILD is publishing a few each 
month. These are all authentic cases, and might occur in the 
majority of states today.) 


Let the Boston Transcript tell it: 


“BOY, 16, CRUSHED TO DEATH IN MILL. 
Lawrence, Mass., Feb. 14, 1936. George Bergeron, 
16-year-old employee of the Monomac Mills, was 
killed by a machine today. The boy, who obtained 
work at the textile mill a week ago, was found dying 
beneath the machine in the mule-spinning room by a 
foreman. The foreman said the boy apparently had 
crept under the machine to retrieve some object and 
had been trapped as the mechanism closed upon him.” 


The girl at the machine. At 15, Mary had left 
school and was working in a drapery factory in New 
York City, 8 hours a day and 40 hours a week for $5. 
Before her sixteenth birthday, she had been promoted 
to operate an electric sewing machine, at twice the 
pay and possibly more than twice the hazard. Her 
father and older brother were both unemployed. 


Where 60 minutes make a nickel. “The most you 
can make in an hour is a nickel,” says Florence, speak- 
ing of putting strings of woolen on cards. Florence is 
only 12, but she knows what she is talking about for 
she works on the cards of woolen strings every night 


until midnight, together with a sister of 1514, another 
older sister, and their mother. 


What do we mean by industrialized agriculture? 
Of 40 children working on a single onion farm in 
Michigan in the summer of 1935, sixteen were 13 
years of age or younger. One of the boys drove them 
out to the farm every day and back again, “youngsters 
riding all over the truck, fenders, running boards, 
etc.” according to a labor department inspector. The 
boy driver had neither driver’s nor chauffeur’s license. 
Another of the boys ‘‘doubled” with a job in a local 
store on Saturday nights in addition to his 60-hour 
week in the onion fields. The owner of this farm is a 
high official in a Chicago life insurance company. 
Only the wilfully blind could confuse child labor on a 
commercialized farm like this, with the help children 
give their own parents on the home farm! 


“It’s easier for children!” Laura has two older 
brothers 23 and 21 years of age, but they can’t seem 
to find work. So when the codes came to an end, little 
Laura, though she was not yet 15 years old, thought 
she would try to help. Youth was no handicap, and 
she quickly found work as finisher in a garment fac- 
tory, where she sews on hooks and removes bastings. 
But her older brothers are still searching for work. 























Courtesy, Milwaukee (Wisc.) Journal 


Another Gain in Private Employment 


THE CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT 


MUST BE RATIFIED! 


For two years the codes kept children out of in- 
dustry. Now child labor is returning. 


You can help eliminate child labor once and 
for all from American industry. 


Send your contrebution, large or small to 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


cco 339 





